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FOREWORD ' 



-^Ttets 'publication is prepared' to guide educators in their planning of 
vocat^ipnal pTOgrams^ It includes a number *of suggested steps, planning' re? 
.soturces,v.^d:.iii5)Icanentat^^^ strategies,, but it is in: no^vay: intended to be 
used as a formula for perfect decision-making* It^ might better be considered 
a^7_?^^^^."^^^^ thought process whi^, "when applied,, should result"'in" 
better plauming, ^ although it is strongly reconmiended that each step in the 
planning process be: applied to local planning situations, 

.The vocational program planner must consider a number of f ac;tors that 



make his schbcl or school district planning problem unique* Each organization 
has its Tihique orgstnizationsLl structure and unique personalities employed 
in various positions of jdecision-making. Each school has, or should have 



its own philosophy of education, and although it may be ,similarLJto. .otheiL.pra=^ 



vaalihg educational points of view^ it is the subtle philosophical differences 
that* are reflected in the planning approach* , Other areas of consideration 
are community attitudes, current and projected human, physical, and financial 
resources that, are available to a school, and, of course^ the goals of students* 
Here we. nnist consider the quality of i;he goal or the degree of commitment 
toward an occupational" choice* As career exploratory experiences are extended, 
^sbphistibation of student vocational choice should increase* 

. JEhe thoughts and suggestions in this paper, then, are to be applied to 
locH^planKing sittratioris, aiid must be tempered t^$t^ those factors" thai; are_^ 
unique to each school or school district, kich of t he p lanning process will 
require subjective judgments, but the writer believes iF those judgments are 
based on - objective data, the resulting program decisJ.ons will be sa^is^f actory 
and defensible, ~- . ^ - . . 



^ ' THE iJEED FOR HiAMpG ' *\ - ^ * 

t-^ '. -Costs of educatidncQ-VBrbgrains axe increasing i;apidly, and there is in- 
IL^creasing evid^ce that our program, outputs vill be reviewed more and criti- 
l ..:c ft^iy 1hy fijij;<jjjj^g agpnoieg^j school boards , and tax payei^«~7Because costs of 
f ' vbcatibnai prograjns are normally higher than general or college prejJaratory 



'> ^ projgrams^ ijs^inay he. assumed that, they will undergo .particularly criticsil 
^ /eMminatioh. Alttiough -Hxe planning of \rocational programs is not an exact 
7^rscience,\^6re care in ,gatheiiiig planning input Is necessajy In an attenpt 
1 ^^to.Xdentify-. levels, of cost effectiveness > To .do so we: Mst^iimderstand pur 
^budget capabilities and how we can apply scarce capital resources to program 
decisions. The- result will be greater oustification of selected programs* 
I _' ^ ^ Of equal importance is the need to review vocational program curilcultim 



• in-order to maintain program quality. A greater understanding of the corape- 
• tehcies required of entiy level workers must be obtained, and that under- 

" standLng,imist-:further be translated into specific educational progi^m ob- 
=}ectives,, activities, and outcomes that will result in satisfactory ijaality 
of preparation^ To do so we need to better understand the needs of business 

* and industiy, the interests and goals of our students, aspirations of the 
parents for -their children, and the capabilities of oiir school system. All 

1^ ^ of these factors are interdependent, and it is necessary to pursue all iti a 
^systematic approach to planning. 
..i-^^..A-specific«area where..oustifi cation for^p.rogi5Mi.AOAt..andjia^^ ?eA?lew 
^^may be considered is in the realm of manpower data. Wo attempt to plan 
vocational programs can. get far without the application of employment needs, 
.supply data, - aiid a variety of demographic information about employment. 



:Population trends,, including residential and engployment patterns, pdpulatipn 
Tgrpwtfa. rate^^^ attitudes and values about education and employ- 

ment must be imderstood. Proglrani cutput-jshcoiliL^^ 

' It mist .be fiemembered, hoTOvei;, that this data is inexact, and influenced- . 
^'greatly 1^^^ trends* We mist exainihe^ the quality afid frequency of . 

-pla cement; ye must look at the instructional costs of preparing individuals 

^- ^ ' • '\ ' ^ ^ * / , ::. . 

' for placdaehtj and related -^,0 these, we must consider the curriculum in terms 

of the- changing^ requirements of business^and industry. 

* ' - ' . , 

, ' This viev of planningjimxst be .applied if there is to be .ajoy correlation. 

between program offerings, , student preparations, and employment needs* 

. Eveiy school district musi correspondingly look at Its decision-making 

.structure, feexami-ne--it-s-iaeed-^foi^^ UBon^wfaiciL decisions are. made, 

a nd^ suffic iently modify its decision-making process'^'ib^ti&t vc^aHbnai 

program offerings are justified in terms of employment demand data, ^program 

"costs, placement statistics, and school, community, and student needs. 



,-'?GUPEL^ DATA. IN VOCATiONAl ffiOGEAM PIANNING 

: '^ ^O^gMliz^^^ the ' Guide 

P^g' Yog^'fc^onfia Program Planning Guide is ciivided into, -tiiree part££_ the 
^^5|?^?g3Annbg: Check Sheet the. Vocational. Program-Pa^iing. Jui|e and 
"f^e- Qiii^ -tp: Vocational Course Curriculimi Planning. Some planners might 
tfieed; only to- refer to the Oaeck Sheet in order to review the, severiil imr 



! ;portant plannihg steps. For those -who need some eicpianation of the. ^teps. ~~ 
riand infoiia^ SLbout the "plariiilTig ]^rocess7 th^y are r^iied- 1^^ 

$WP> -*he Yibdy of the- pl ann i ng ;guide.. Ihe third secticm discusses the-steps— — 
j-^ .1^t mi^t be taken in planning vocational Ic.ourse curriciijjim,, ^discusses sbme 

.j^qirricu3ijm resources, and addresses the plac.e of careerlEd yocatibnal 

: guldsmLce.wLHihiji the secondaiy school. . ' 



r Suggestions f or^Utllizatlon 

- The three sections of ''the guide have "been prepared to he used independ- 



€£tJ y or ^s a single planning aid^ How' they will be used .will ie .detemined 
I "by- the nature of the planning prohiesi, the expertise-of the planner, and the 
L 'aVBiLihility and sxiitahility of other planning resources. It is. recommended, 

that the process be applied to aU new vocatiGnai programsVunder. consider^ttion,. 
] add: that periodic reviews (using the steps outlined in the guide) be applied 
: -tb^oz^going-prograjns. The^cisions that will*^r"esuit from such a plamiing/ 
i--reyiw process should- be more educationally, economically and^5^)liticall3r . 
: def ensib]^^^ that those resxxlting from less systematic planning. 



— iv->. ■ 
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=^ A4^fsofy4^tio^- Any, f ormar cr infonnal .group of Intertstad ptrsons such 
3. . ;is_;Sfu(ton^ ♦,:partnts i tor 'j^pr*s«ntatlv«5 of vocations who, jnwt for tht 
- ,^uf pflif^o^^ adyistn^^pn . curH alum-ratters* 

7. ' Carg*r Tnfbrnaticn Svstsfn fCt'S)> A 1 Ibrary of contf^uously updatii 

i Monal and;,edu«^ ccinouter through ^ 

' in^schodVtilttypts. . ^ - - . 

Career Program vPJannind Sysba^ (CPPS). A ccniputartzed systaat for collectings 
-^storfngi anTT^trlevlng-a-'vaHety of-occapat1cnal-M^ 



eluding einployment-astliwtasi^ ^ projected^ ef^loym(Mt :gi^th. 

Cluster Program^ A group of related vocational courses directe d at pre^" 
. parjhgrlearrmrs w1th;competw^ for job entry 

- Ccfffoetehcy* A level, of .a<Aieve«nt agaf which task proflclencyrcan t€; 
^^.-intasured;--^ — : --^--^ --^ - ^ ^ 

Curriculum; The; course c6ntant_and instructional i^ethodqlogy utilized Yn 
^a pirticular^-cpurse' pr jjt^^^^ 

Manobwer-Defnahd; The.prpjected number of individuals wpected to be em- 
ployediin a specific occupation or group of pccjoations (cluster) at a 



given tlflWi-withfn^a specific pd|»u1ation> 



Manpower Suooly* p^e projected: nuinber of ^individuals ava.i lab le^to enter, 
the labor force, in a sped fic occupation or group of occupati errs (cluster), 
.Eszlmates are based on pr^grin complistion figures,, follqw-uo studies and 



other forotl and infonnall sources. 

Secondary cducation'>Readri^ of Vocational SnroTfirent (SERVE) . An annual 

.report of yocatfional enrollment aifd ccmpletions prepared :by secondary 

schools-.for the Oregon Oepartnent of Education. 3ata Js used l:o determine 
payments ta schools and rnay also be used in progran review and planning. - 



Studerit^Fol ToW^Ud. . -A^^systerhatic process. of gathering inforratfon from 
graduates, information ' is u^ed in planning, reviewing, and reviising, \ 
school programs.- 



StJdertt Needs Assessffent. A systefnatic process, of asking-a variety of 
questiofl^s.iQjLsA^ educational goals, career goals, 

heeds for-^assistance, and , other information. 



Task Analysis. Th« process of Identifying duties and ski lis. a .worker 



must perform in order .to hold a particular Job. 




' . / V: P^9<^^^ CHECK SHEET 

.xCOWbNBif:^ tdcaoftaridy Pa 5-r 12ll.., - 



• CPPS;>lndlca tes^^ state^ demand to l?e : 
^'fef^-^^il??^?? local' (dtMan to be: 
C|sf^^^ to be: 



JJ^MiBwi^^^^ show dfiMuid^ to be: 



I AllPbBKfc CO^ (sigipljr); Pa^e^T 12^18^ 

:^]rcCui|id^^ 8 jBicondary ienrollineuts 

"'"^^ • I'^-and'^'coiiq^ile^^^ • ' ^ 

- Stater^ Scnrvlce'^ l^^lcil^^- 

CHOOL DISISICT XONSIDERATIOSS Pages 20^21 



- JPr6babier<^^^ ^idLstihg wil^^ 

- .C^obable e on itaf f \^ , 

Probable^ on stMent enrpllment v^^ be: 

—RegUi^rse^ f pt dpacc^^ll ^a :- 



Appropri^^^ Inyolved in 

^planni^ • 



flTTOENT NEEDS Pages 21-^22 



"^r-^ — Stupctentnd — L-^n 
- \. .^Stud Indicate: 

Fore c as t ihg^^d enrollment: data'^indicate:^ 

I: rjdatt^ CdNSlDERATICT^S^ Tage5^22^ 



Conmuhity attitude sury indicate: 
Occupational cbaracteristlcs of coapmity are: 
Adyispi^ xomndt^ recpDOD^hdatlons are: 
Cdmmunl ty demographic, charac ter is t ic s : 



ytbsfyVALUE . Pages- 25-27 , 



Start-up cost estimates: 
Operatfional^ estimates: 
CoBtsj of siahilar programs:. 
Ciine^^ aval lable resources : 
Funding 'soturces : ~^ 



~^K^8ultsuof;~s^ programs (including p lacement) : 



. : ^ 





VOGATilONAL PRd5IWf';Pl^NNiria 




-mE VpCATIOm -PROGRAM H»AM^ — 

... . ■ "■■ \ • ■ ' '. 

^ Die .steps toward systematic, orderly, vocational program planning are 
, ^^ssentially "^hose' that^ in planning anj*^ school program. They 

j»e"tiie specific areas' of consideration that should result in logicial, defen- 
- /sihle: . program These same process partis -are those that mast be 

' periodicaily-revle^ *to insiire program quality. 'Th^Tare, then, 

^?teps in a thought process or a problem solving process rather than^an exact 
-^-formua^-^f or plfiu^^ It should be pointed out here, and it viH be en5)ha- 

sized aga£n^ that no planned decision can result by overlooking or circumventing 
^;ttie-"prgahization^ structure of a school district. All those vho have 
TOsrpcffiLsib for vocational program decisions should be involved from 

■■■;'t^eKij^^4teg:^^ .is the:„processJiiat-Mll,JVBiy--sUg^^ 

Trbm^ school to school much as school:^) and school 'istricts will vaiy in 
• aiteinistrative structure and educational philosophy. 

' , P rogram-piajming ^o^view^^^ 

^ modified six step problem solving-,process. such as-4Jae~one-shown^in Appendix A. 

^t is dinportant to write a clear, concise statement defining the problem such 
: -as: "Do we want to add a health occupations cluster in our school/school 
district?" Failure to. take jEhis step vill complicate and prolong the planning 
process. ' ^ , 7 ^^"^ 

The planner mjist next ask w'-at information is necessaiy and where he 
mi^t get ibhe information. In the case of the proposed health occupations 
cluster; questions about the einployment needs, student interest, ijorpact of a 
new program on other programs, staff, and space, initial and long-range 
^^costs^'^attitudes-'of parents, :ahd many more might be asked. 



As sources of information are identified, the infoimation should he oh- 
tained, and then evaluated in term of its strengths and weaknesses. As * 
shown in J^pendix A, CPPS can supply manpower demand data. Further evaluation 



.of the^data- indicates that.if_use.d^prpp.erl^,_it^is_reHahle,. and pi^ a 
good indication of future employm^t need. In this case it indicates that 
the expansion and replacement need for District Two averaged ab'but 1530 per 
year ^during 1969-75> while the average state wide" need was ahout 2700 for the 
sanie period. JKuowing thai; Portland^ s enrollment is thirty nine percent of 
Tiistfict Two enrollment would suggest that Portland could he preparing 597 
Health occupations cluster graduates each year, an increase of ahout 226 of 



the numher currently con^^leting programs. . 

As information is gathered and evaluated that alternatives and options for 
prograar decision may he listed. They may Include adding- or , not adding- the 
health occupations program, planning a limited program with the possibility of 
future review and possible growth, or perhaps some kind of cooperative ar- 
~]S£gi^ent~ or ^^magnet^ approach may be applied, whereTjy enrbXhiient would come 



^ fxcm throughout an entire school district. 

Options are then evaluated, and a decision or course of action is chosen. 
It should be added that a system for ongoing review and ^evaluation, will re- 
sult in greater attainment of program objectives and often signal a need for 

,progx«m, curriculumt, or instructional changes. 

' ' ^ . \ 
A s'^^'^Tft T^ series o f pla nning questions can be applied to a variety of 

^ : " -----y- y^--^ - - - - 

curriculum decisions that must be made after it has been determined to add a 

vocational program. — 

Hve general areas of planning consideration, each with more specific 
considerations will be discussed. They are shown in Chart I^ 
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Severai^sources^ of mairpower demandr data are^^^yailtiT>l€rfor the-program — : 

planner^ 6ne. of the most comprehensive and useful sources of such information 
Is -the Career Program Planning, System (CPPS), a computerized manpower re*- 
^trieyal system developed by the Oregon Department of Echication. CPPS provides 



estimtes of. employment an openings l?y occupation, arranges^ the data 



; accbraing to career claste2^s, within each duster classifies the occupations 
^l?y y#S. Office of Educajtion instructional program, and vithin these occu- 
patioaal grotgs^ Identifies key aald related occupations. Other sources of 
[ • siich data include the UvS* Bureau of Census, Career Information Sys^ (CIS)^ 
; / Qregon^ Educational Coordinating Cornmi ssion (OECC), local informational 
- sources such as newspaper help wanted advertisement s,.em!ploymait service. 



and prof essionfiuL and tariside organizations • 



l_ ^gAIgEJLPROGRAM PLAUNING- SYSTEM 



The major purpose .of CPPS is. to, provide , occupational information to im- 
: ,^prove career and vocational program planning* Primary emphasis is on project- 
; ing new programs and reviewing exiisting ones* Allied benefits of the system 
1 include the identlficaBion of priorai^ occupational areas for task ansilysis 
aad^ curriculum development activities as well as the provision of such infor- 
mation for student career counseling activities. Both topics will he dis- 

^ -cussed in "the curricultim section of the guide* 

I 5 

rERic . ^ 



"Available data. Two types of data are available in CPPS* These .are: 

i — <)ccapational mian^^ demand data indicating hqv many people 

are ^eoiployed in. specific occupations throughout, the statue and 



how mary will be needed in the next five years* 
:2# Occupational manpower supply data .iiidiciaiting how many people 
have- been trained for ^ecific occupations in the various 
training, institutions throughout the state (fixrijag the last 

7siihd?d"'ye^ — : — : * — : 



Source :ahd Types of Occupational Manpower Donand Data . The initial source 
of >pccupational manpower demand data is the Oregon iiiipldyment Diyisioh., ^is 
agency provides state level occupational data and- data for four of the Cover- 



7 nor' s Administrative Planning Districts an d a composite for Districts nine 
: through fourteen for i each identified occupaiipn. Prior to the placement of 



the data in CPPS iir-is re^rlewed by the appropriate specialists at the Qregon 
Department, of Education, Ceureer and ypcatipnal Section, and an appropriate 



"maiipower, advisory cOTimittee ^ose members: are .familiar with the occupation(s) . 



At this time altemiate job titles and/or en5)lQyiaent and job opening estimates 
may be substituted* 

For state level information employement estimates are provided for the 
|_pj^,-^ggesrat and near future. Job opening estimates are for two years into 
the future. Local district level information includes only present employment 
and job opening estimates for two years into the future. \ 

Sources and Types of Occupational Manpower Supply Data . Occupational 
manpower supply information is obtained from the following agencies : 

Oregpn Department of Education. This agency provides high schooi 
^ and community college program conqpletion figures and "available 
for placeiaent" estimates. 



. - 2h :6TOgon Micationfi^ Conmission. The comnission pro- 

vides: four-year college and university and proprietary s<±loo1 
. 1^ . — estlfflateSi of con5)letion3. , ^ 
3. Oregon Bureau of Labor, Apprenticeship and Training Division. The 

division suppiies conipletion figures for all apprwticeshiR programs. 
Graduates of Con^prehensive Qnpioyment and .Training Act programs are ih- 
eluded in the completion estimates from the ccmraunity colleges and prcprietaiy 



schools. ; - 

Other sources of occupational manpower supply are also available. These 
-inciude estimates of indiyidaals registered with the Oregon Bnploymeht Division 



; v^o are currently available for placement and estimates of military personnel 



L returning to the state upon discharge. This latter category, however, has not 

;be^ pursu;^^^ _ . . ^..T" _ . ^ _ ' 1 IT 

Classification of Occupations in CPPS > "Statistics on some JL,X50 occupa- 
-^tioris- are in CPPS. Diese occupations are classified bjr sjeyeral methods as 
Erer^^^ and may be retrteyed along with desired occupational 

J .manpower deniand and supply estimates. The occupational classifications system 
f includes : ^ ^' . . . , " 

^ - ' \ 

1. Oregon career cluster codes for use primarily by exploratory and 



high school career and vocational program planners. 
2. Worker trait groups for use by awareness, exploratoiy, preparatory 



and cQtomunity college program planners . 

3. United States Office of Education (USOE) codes^fqr use by spec- 
ialization level planners, i.e., community college planners.. 

l^i Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Job titles. 

5. Job title and alpha description of the occupation. 



7 



' Uses^- of :the >Sy'stem » .Bie foregoing data have been placed in a coiiiEuter-. 

f . based retriev^O. system utilizing the data processing facilities at Oregon State 

> . ^ <■ ^ ^ - " ' 1. - • ' ^ " 

^N^tMversity* VrbgT&miriQ of the syst^ and datia, relating 'to the 

U ei:^t^ jiaj^ex clusters, is presently available. (See Appendix B). A total 



^^pf 'Na^^^ "ei^ty percent of the niamber of wage and salary workers in 

i^:tfie state ore ^ecificail^ Idmtified in CPPS* The remaining twenty percent . 

V.' \^ " \ ' _ ' — . 

^";:?iEtre not g^ th? eighteen career clusters but can be accessed by their 

I spTC^^ title* Brrplpyment ~^pro;ject icons' through 1980 are presently avail- 

!;^abie^^^ --In 1977 Jew ei)5>l9ymeSt^ and 3ob opening estimates-vill be projected for 

The(user, usually a program planner, can request the occupational man- 



ipbwer inf oimation from the^X)regon Depeirtment of Edacation, Career and Voca- 
Jtional, Education Section*. The specialist ^t the-Department- will- teletype -the 

' ' — i" ' ^ » - * 

{ request to the Oregon State University and receive an 'information summiiiy 
/baefe usually wfthih foity-eight hoia^ Allowances have been made to provide 
^similar user access via remote terminals at. any- locaticMi in the state. 
'Two approaches are available to access the CPPS: 

1. Telephone the Career and Vocational EdLLCft|;ibn Sec ti'^^^ 
Oregon Department of Education and hav e them request the ' 

' " 'inf prmation via their teiminal. 

2. Arrange with the Oregon Department of Education and Oregon 
State University computer center to obtain your own terminal* 

In order to request data you should be prepared to answer the following 
L .f otu* .qu * - 

1. Is state level occupational manpower data required? If yes, what 
typef 

, ' "^a^past-erapioyment — ; h, cnirrent eraployment 



0. ^future ei5)Ioymeht 



d*. future job openings 



. 4 



2» . Is local administrative district data reguired? If yes, >rtxicb 
> dLstricts? (Available for districts two, three, five, eight, and 



-nine-f ourteen) i. 



h-:—- :3} Tsroccupationsa manpower supply data^ required? If yes^ from which 
Educational levisl? - ^ 



a* high school 



d. . apprenticeship- 



\). cormtriiriity college four-year colleges/universities 

. pi^rietSrjr school 
, 'F9r~"what occupation do you require the data? (This information is 
supplied by cluster, USOB, worker-trait group, pES dob title*) 



- . ^ Regcurding the above occupational mnpower information the program plan- 
% -iieirLwi-ll^ be:iconCrontecL_,w3!th„at: least: three :concerna#^ „ .Specific541y> - acme_may 
feel .the data is highly reliable and can be used to make fiim decisions about 
rnpeginhirig,^ miritaihing or even. curtailLig vocational programs • An ojjposite 
L,'^p6int jDf_ view i that' such data lacks reliability and that it, should not be 
: \usedr^t'-aLl# A coraprcmise position,^ and one this paper takes, is that the 
t - data can be of large value if it is used cautiously and appropriately along 



witti other sources of information* 



1/ 



Other Soiirces of Data 



Other sources of data include the U#S* Census Bureaur^EelJareer Inforr 
niation System (CES) and basic information obtained from newspaper help^^^ 
wanted ads, enqpli^yment service, and professional and trade-organizations • 

United States Census data are collected for all fifty states and further 
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j"; A^lassi^eif ^ Divisions. Oregon, in the Western Region,, shares. 

1% ;the.;I^Mific;ii^4si^^^ 

■Statistic^; are /fuarth'er gathered on each state, county, and other political 
Mdva^iMs^ divisions. The, most usable data for local educational 

i:< fP|j?itt«fS .'ie liialL ciasalfied by Standard, Metropolitan Statistical .Area .(SMSA'),j 

^p^ewi^^caily i^he Portland SMSA. ^ defiMlTio nVlm is t ^e^ cit y, county, 

I ^. . arid; contiguous- counti irtiere there is sua econcanic and, social relationship. 
V-: For .PortJ^c^,, the. SMSA would. in.clu4e Muatngmah, Washington, and. Clacfaunas 
Ix^ iCourities j luad Clfiirk C'o^ - ^ " 

The jhousehold aensus is taken evety ten years • Economic censusjes are 
^ * taken ,evexy^ fifth year, and periodic reports covering a vide variety of topics 



LV'We^p^^ quarterly and annually^ Current eccMiomiQ; data would be drwm 



y-frdh,the i972 Census, -wfai ch covers economi c actiyl^ jofJ57lA_ .^&e::n^.„ census . 



idSl'be in 1977,* which will cover economic activity of 1976» 



-Mor? current, data might be obtained l?y taking a local census-type survey 



•at reguJAT i^^^ y.S* Censuses* Organizations suc h as the Pppula^^^ 

^Besearch and Census Center at Portland State University can provide advice 
. and assistance 

1^ ._.5Hie 1972 Census included censuses of retail trade, wholesale tradeT^ 



;^ selected services^ industries, constahictipn industries, manufacturing induB^iie^:,^ 



k'^mi^neral^indastWes- and transportation^ industries were sent questionnaires 

which asked questions' regarding the kind of business, volume of scLLes and pay- 
f_rolls, number of einployees and job titles ^ There is a problem with, terminology, 
in that' often two respondents will refer to two employees vbq do essentially 
,the same tasks by two different iJob^ titles • s 
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■■[ .'A'iijeful publication for planners-, Oregon County. Business Pktternsi 1<^7.^ ^ 
• '-t?.;S.i, itept> ot 'Conmerce, Social aiid Ecohanic Statistic? Acffiinistratidh, Bureau 
of ^^f O^s^xsh /UiS^jGovsi^ Washington, D*C. ZOkOZy 

:<aLa«slfies data according to. ten. major industry groups 



"^Agricui^^^ services, .IIprestiyi^Tisheri^^ 
Mining " '^ ' 

Contzact^ Const ruction 



Transpprtatioh and other public uti lties 
1topiwa3:e-^^ : ^ 



^Betail-trade 



Pijnj»ce,. Peal Estate Seanrices 

. "ttociUssif ied Estaljlislmaits^^ -- . -- 

Data -are- further broken down to more, specif id industries* ie. 

rrr!zrlWibl^sade_tra _ i-^^IlaI^ 



Dry goods and. -apparel 
JSroc^eries ;8^^ 



\ : 'The data gives a picture of both numbers of workers^ in an indusjbiy and 
K^festliMLt'es, of how: tiiose^ workers are distributed ttiroughout. the industry group* 
.Figures Ishow industry placement only and do not include numbers of wbrkers ^ ^ 
\ in- the same occupation outside the industry The main value: to the planner 
ij5> thje gene^r^ found' in the publication* The 

publication cjui 'be used as- an additional source of demand. data, ^d it can 
be used, as a*' gidct^cP^ouHi^ .or students • . 

A variety of other^ensus ipublications are available* They can be ob- 
tained by writing the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D<.C. 20lK)2, 
or from Offices of the Department, of Commerce* 

■ ^ 'CIS—- ' 

■ The-^Career Information System (CIS) provides limited labor market informt 
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::; (b)iy;22|^,na3OT^ Ihe inforinatioii is. updated dttily , 6^ 

The great availability of cocrpute? teniiinals in high schools 



attie ^si^^ tp the service and d^^ retrieval qcd andTeasy:. 

'jnie Cis[is a useful planning. W it is designed prima^^ 

V'^^'BS} ah; Infoioative system. Products of the systjem inciude- a description 



^ vftie,. p prepeowbion file, and a school file of infomiEttiph. 

TT^-farnkt^ about the CIS may be obtain ed fixm the Caroer Infoxmatlon, 

J^gystemi^ 2^^^ Oregon 97^3 

:Sup]^ data mist, be cohsidered with 4g!nand data if either is going to 
-^sjKcye*;^a^^ There supply data 8u?e 

r 'Colie9|;edi ,3he. Secondary Edupatioh Report of Vocat'idnkl Enrolliiient (SEpE) 

:is ;aa-«anaal-repor^^ schpcl for the Of egb^ * 

r^' Itepkrtment^ of Education.. Among .other products pf the system is a listing of 
— 1iie--iiumber ot students , in training in a particular vocational cluster and the. 



' mchbAf rrnffTpietipg traiixLng and therefore theoretically available for placjeaiejat 
each year. .Communitjf colleges, pixaprietary sbhools, and four year colleges 
^ w.and universities supply data on their graduates to the Educutional Coordinating 
QcoBiission (ECC), and the Commission makes this iirfbrmation available to the 
. Oregon D^affcment of Education. An often overlooked source of supply is in 
the uxieii^lpyed population. As' imempioyment figures grow, that populati ^ 



represents- a larger .source of suppl-y. Returning veterans and individuals 
'wbp are in i^^ansition within the labor market may also be counted in supply 
data,, but exact figures are difficult to get. 
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I data must be consi-dered ty planners, if program duplication, pro- 

grwtt cqoipletiori shortages, or problems with placement or trnderemplpyment 
\ .we to tie mlniiDized* Hefee it must be noted that reports of completions are 
r ^\ often ^iPcdciplete and scame may lack reliability. Confusion over .teiiis used 

r-iT't — ^ — ; — ^ ^ — — , ^ , . . . 

.for>ciassificatidn, weaknesses in reporting systems, and non-response error 
\ : ' in "collecting 'data all make the figures on annual canpletions .only estimates 
; of the ,rimib er of w orkers ready to e nter the - job- mflg kft. 

^ ™Ito-vocationai cluster gradua find satisfactory employment? Do they-, 
; ' find ea5>l6yment in ajr^i^s for i^ich they have been prepared? Are graduates of 
kr=^?^--?l^.s^^^^^ finding„.placaaent_at-^ates^ matching those st.ated^ in our 

f-^'-pro^i«m-obJect?ves? Is placement actiiaU^ listed among our program objectives 
f 'Ihese qjxesti6ns*^md others sh^ asked as student placement is considered 

y :as a planning factor. It may l)e argued tha% few if any general, college 

other vocational programs are evaluated in terms of their 
: placement i^tes, but it seems to the writer tfiat It is a logical .aspect to 
. be included in program planning and review. r 

A variety of philosophical positions exist. It has been suggested that 
• ;pl8tcement rates should not be considered; vocational preparation is of suf- 
; ficient vaiue in itself. The other extreme might be that all prograzns must 

^ ^^85^ ^satisfactory and arbitrary levels of placement if they are to be 

continued, ^fore realistic questions deal with the quality of placement. To 
what degree are graduates being placed in "related" employment or advanced 
titdning? *lfiiat"~xs their" level of satisfaction, and success in both "related" . 
and "unrelated" employment and training? What are the implications for 

; /. .13 



: BethodcQ.ogyj guidance^ and cnirrlctilun? Most educators would agree that 
r3v8«*i?lt^^*P successful enqployment of educational placement are iegitiiaate 

f objectiyes' for .secondary school graduates, and should have some role in 
f * progMa pi arinl rig and evaluation. Few, however, would argue that a program 
V decision, should be.hased -on iiiat factor alone. 

f^ - *. is. suggested that the planner become aware of :placiement characteristics, 

andHthat infoimtiori should become part of the evaluation process^ a kind of 
L^;neasaxx^eiDe^^ determine.^'vrtiether or .not^-tiie.. program , is. reaching its. 

> .placement objectives. The State High School FoUorw-'Up Survey of graudates 
: : ;provldes gez^eral iaafoimtion on plfecment, but a. school district may want to 
^^dev^op^a s^ own for assessing particuiax items of local concern. 

largfe. districts, the survey may be administered on an area basis, pr by 
I local, schools, or surveys of specific pTOgim graduates My be desirable. A 
IJ^^systemtic of ^PJ5g?§S g?!l^*^LSt§s seems to be yitaljy j|g)ortant for 

^ — 3>rogram^review^and' evaluation purposes ♦ 

Chart II shows a small san^ling of placement patterns of 197^ cluster 
graduates who immediately entered en^loyment. Charts III and IV show placement 
-pattern part time en^plcyment and part time and full time eT^^lpyment 
combined. Data was obtained through the State High School FoUow-ip Questionnaire, 
The limited numbers are partly a result of an approximate thirty-five percent 

_ ^^return'v rate on questionnaires . 

Of the kl7 coDopletions in the clerical cluster, lk2 were placed in jobs 
described as ciericaLL. The remaining number found employment in eight other 
cltister areas, the largest numbers (71) in both food service and secretetrial. 
Of a total 335 graduates who found placement in clerical jobs, the largest 
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l ^'^Mi^ had been trstined in clerical clusters. The remaining. 

\ 'iidiyidub^ haU'been.^prepared in eight other cluster prbgfaios, the major ones 



r^^^^i3#*seci!eta3rt.fla' (96): and! accounting (39). 



. ife^reade r can doubtle ssly igentiiy seme comonality ofTnEerest, aptitucfe^ 
patterns, ^^^^^^ explain -why there is a tendency to cross 



¥ • 'clust^er lines as graduates move from program completion to placement, 
t :%prbM^ percent of clerical.placement came .from students who 

: ;Mid^ cocpleted secretarial clusters. Correspondingly, approximately twenty- 
: jfour p»c*en^ of secretarial placement were ma.de up of those who had completed 
5 ciiBiicai 'pTO Also,^ one must realize that the availability of eii5>ioyment 

-tpVa large extent effects Joh choice Finally, it is understandable that 



because of the. tentative nature of student vocational interest, some degree 
pi change in en5)loyment goals should"be" expected. _ 

In the final analysis, the school philosophy, program goals, and student 
iBxpectations will play a large part in detennining acceptable levels student 
placement, but it is felt that -Hie placement . factor is one that should be 
included in program planning and review. Obviously, labor market trends will 



have a profound effect on student placement. 



T^e planner must also be aware of the conpletion ratio of each program, the 
number of students that must be enrolled to realize one completion. 4*.sjtudy 
done by Dr. Dave Fretwell ajid printed in the Portland Public Schools Career 
cluster Study, October, 1975 indicates the following ratio of completions to 



caiibliments In .Portland. (See Chart It is important to continually 
evaluate this ratio, so'that the enrollment figures of a cluster will not be 
confused for "completion and available for placement" figures. Tb some extent. 
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cqopletlbn ratios may "be related to curriculum content, quality of instruction, 
.instruc'Mx^n^ and adequacy of equipment, materials^ and facilities • 

%ir€ai more. .3d^ con^letipn rates reflect the , tentative nature of adolescent 



rrnterestsy, choice s and co mmitment to tasks > Young peo ple chang e their ^ 

goals often,, however^ as^areer* exploration programs and career and vocational. 

.guidance services reach more learners, the greater knowledge, self -understanding 
€md taw^ should result in more sophisticated choices and 

■ . ■ CHART V 
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The chart in Appendix B shows how the planner can further determine en- 
^limeht heeds hased on the school districts* approximate share^. of the 

preparation requirements projected by CPPS in the state. One must know the 

v 

"Tratio of students within a school district to-the-nraober within the state or 
the administrative district. Portland has approximately thirty- nine percent 
of Dist3rf.ct Two secondaiy school enrollment.^ In the case of marketing, as an 
.example, Portland's share of needed completions is about 576. Keep in mind 
/the ratio shown in Chart V. Two and one half marketing students axe en- 
^rolled for each student vho con5)letes a marketing cluster, therefore, 
marketing cluster enrollment in Portland could increase by about ikho. 

* 1976-77 Portland enrollment is approximately 32^ of District Two'. 
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.SCHOOL CONSIDERATIONS 



_ Ihe- sch^l's ipMlosophy and vocational education pro^T;ram goals should be. 
cbnsisteDLt yith the decision' to 'add a new vocational prograin. Both should re- 



/fleet a seriousness of attitude toward providing relevent preparation for 
" T^^'currently required conipetencies. There should he equal commitment toward 
. '.integrated cooperative work experience, placemient, and follow-up activities 
. on tile pisirt of ststff. Genuine concern for tfie"e^l^ahility^ of; graduates is 
; vital. If neither the school philosophy nor the progran^goals_reflect_these 
-alms, -then one might suspect that something o^her than a vocational cluster 
■^program is vanted. ' ■ ' 

Space and equipment d e ma n ds must realistically be included in the deci- = 
sion-making process, since vocational programs normally have extensive re- 
quiremehts in hoth areas. As both. are considered, one must .also^^examine the 
effect a new program might have ou an existing program. Will space used by 
one program be. needed by another? Is it possible that two programs might 
"use space cooperatively? What will be the other scheduling problems such as 
>_pjeTlojaLle2igth.,„length_of_^^ Eerhapa^some 



existing equipment mi^t be wanted. Will the* students from an existing 
cluster program choose to enroll in the new program, thus creating an assign- 
ment problem for an instructor? Problems in the areas will seldom^'be 
* definitive, but all will have an impact on program decisions and probable 
program succesis and must therefore be consic?jered. 

Basic to any program decision is adherance to all school district po- 
licies regulations, and Oregon school law, but equally important is the 
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• Bmq^ess 'of ii^ose holding decision-making positions* They. can not, nor 
shpia.d -teey circtinnrented. It is Ijaportant for key people to be identified 
to: solicit their participation in the total pianning process* ^ In most, school 
1; ^'dl8trfcts,/the re for planning and reviewing vocational programs 

h' " 'i3 centered in t^e school.^ School administrators obtain teacher input, often 
I : frcm ongoing curriculum comaittees but coordination, vith other perspnnel . 
V ^5uch as^ area career education specialists., curriculum sjpeciaiists, and other 
\ area administrators is vital.' wfth their ii^t and cooperation, there will ^ 
:^ - -be •avmch'-greater"^*^^ an' appropriate program decision, and fi^ccep- 



.i^^leiEfentation of the decision wiH be .greatly facilitated. It 
r ^ should be '^hasized. again, though^ that teacher input is important, since 
: • it is at that level that the ultimate success of the program will be real- 
^ ized. 



:~ ; - . . STUDENT NEEDS - ' 

Have you ever planned a party or other social activity and e:5)ected a 
^—jwich^reat^^ 

is, not unlike the problem that is occasionally faced b^ school adminlstratorSy 
when a new course or program is added^ but fewer students enroll that were 



auttticipated. Ohe point is, the students possess some vital infonnation re- 
siding vocational programs, namely their attitudes, interests, fl.nd > Hiii Tig. 
ness to enroll, and these factors must be considered in planning. 



Many school districts use student needs assessments to help determine, 
:am6iig other things, their program and currlciilum offerings. Many commerical 
assessment ^ Instruments are available , ' and assessment instruments can be 
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schools or school district's • T^ng the maiiy guidance 
'^n^^^laj^^ student" need^ asses fnent s help 

> .^^3te^^ i^evant to sj^udents and more consistiaht. 

|3ucatorsJL,ilBe^and. energy spenC^n "sSS^jog" program to 
// jBrtwLd^ is. Tn1n1mi zed as is the time and energy speni lay siTudents, as they 

: : Student needs assessments heed hot be foimal# Periodic dfciec^ to as- 
f icertada :stude^^ in- courses is easy "and desirable.. It may be a 

or an adtainistrative function^ "but it should be coorr 
f :<Unated-^ latest en^loymeht forecastingVand tarend infoimation and 

' ' :ito6iiQ.d ipgicly relate to students ' career education, career planning, and 
I jtecision-fflal^^ A.logiccuL, career developmental rielationship 

shoial^^ e>±st a studimtVs cours es and ceureer/vocational plans. As- 

" sessing dntearesis can help to plan , appropriate programs, and the process can 
: , -^be used as a check to see how adequately the programs and courses/are meeting 
• student needs^ Follow-up surveys should be employed to measure effectiveness 
"-^ in; meeting student heeds and to hfelp measure program value. SlmiliF steps 
; ,nd.^t be taken to assess the attitudes and aspirations of parents I 

s ^ ^ CQMMUNITr CONSHJEEATIONS 

\ Ao y system for planning must talce into account citizen needs and attitudes, 



•Khe rUifluences of certain socioeconomic factors,, and a variety of demo- 



graphic trends vithin the ccmnranity. When a .school systematically exoands its 
vocational programs -while the parents and influential community members are 
valuing college preparatory programs, an inevitable conflict will restilt. The 
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l' »verserwi^ As college graduates, are finding, placement more 

^^r^^:ino» and^ as un.defen5)loyment cunohgrcpllege .graduates^co^^ 



^l«^a~prbl)lem, the comminity will tecpme less jeuod less endiwated witti 
hr^'E^^^^^ Pq p^ilatloir^bfends imist "b e ob^ 

servfedi so planners are in tune witii their constituents. Projections of 
-p<53ulatiqn pa^erns must alsp he..,consrc[eri<05rI3b .Here,. 
tJ^S* /Ceiisus tract data c an he useful in plarmlng. This conflict "between 



cornro.i?i1ty expectations and. school programs c^ he^ minimi zed through greater 
_ 'c<fflBiu^^ and ^^ectiv^^ 

^ A very often successful method .of soliciting coriniunity attitudes is 

* * . 'J ^ 

, \thrdu^ ^he advisory committee. Meay^levels and functions of advisory 
.committees exist, hut all can he used to gain infoimatioh about community 
.^ouj^t and attitude patterns, and all can increase feelizigs of committment, 
conmbnality of purpose, and general acceptance on the part of the comminity. 
^"Members: .should.Ae. carefiil 1y chosea so, as to represen^r apprppriistte cross 

sections ^ of the community. . 
— ' A word of caution must he mentioned here. The role and function of the 
1- advisory committee must he clearly defined. Committee members must under- 
stand that they are functioning clearly in a advisory .capacity. On the other 
; hand,, the educators who are receiving the advisory iirput have an ohligation _ 
to actively listen to feel5j3gs as well as suggestions, and to apply them in 
their .program decisions". Often', advisory comnittees exist hecause they are 
a requirement, or perhaps hecause it is felt that they are a good puhlic 
relations gesture. If a committee is not used effectively, school and 
COTimiid.ty "xelations may well deteriorate. 
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ptoer nethods of jgatheilnjg canrnimity attitudes include surveys, parent 



ctiaSeTtx^ and peribiic. contact with local civic organizations • Certainly 



dt^iicu^ beVappropriisitB to stucyey cconmmity attitudes "irtxen a new vocational 

. . } : ; : 

prograa is feeing considered, if for no^other reason, it will lie more dif- 
^ficult to .Inplesnent a program not being enthusiastically accepted by jbhe comr 

mJx^Lfsy * Biere axe better reasons for suryeyixig attitudes^. The inpiit may 

(f - 

prevent costly mistake^^^ in program choice, design, or jjqplementation, but 



-xxxnilaent gained from participation is indeed iiqportantV 

^ ^Suiveys ^oo^ a part of the tot^il-sdhooi evaltusttion and planning 
prpces^s* it is ^not necessary to. develop multiple surveys, which may negate 
atteiqpts to conmunicate .with the public* A well coordinated, periodic attempt 
jbo/moiiltor attitudes should, be able to gather enough general information so 
*as to be helpful, in a variety of school planning situations • 

Provisions should be made to collect feedback resulting flxmja^variety 
of, parent conferences • Such conferences can^ serve as an ongoing source of 
information regarding attitudes and feelings of parents • Of course, a method 
^for recording and evaluating the irf oimation must be developed. Building 
admlxilstrators might assign a secretary to the task of tabulating parent 
conments* Such a list could then be applied to program and curriculum de- 
cisions^ Community awareness of the willingness of school personnel to use 
their input should intensify positive school and community relations • In 
seme cases this kind of informal feedback can indicate a need to administer 



formal surveys • ITonetheless ,^EBere is a place for less formal input in the 
pi annlng process « 



i^SSSHers-em^ ta ijpin: and regularly at- 

tend aaeetings of organizations such as Lions, Rotary, City Club,, and others 
to a.xmicb greater extent* We spend. too mudi time listening to each other, . 

^d-3D»re-expos\are -to laembers -of the business and industry: jcQmmnnity^irill 



provide us with a new and useful source of information* 

In simnary, then,, there sxe several ways that program planners can^ 
^,gain abetter understanding of community attitudes* Advisoiy committees 

^ surveys, and conferences-are all methods of securing that input • ' Ceiisus 

"^^data 'and other sources can provide a^ good deal of demographic infoimtion^ 
including population patterns and trends* All such information should more 

- .greatly sensitize the school to the nature of the^ccamminity* Greater under- 
standing of factors such as family living..pattems, values, educational and 

/ occupational aspirations, and coimminity population and employment trends 
are all important* - ^ ; 

The uses of the community inf oimation wiH generally he limited by three 
variables: other planning data available, subjectiv3 judgments about the 
quality of conimxni4y-ii^t, and the degree to vfaich that input conforms or 
re jects^the pian^ s predisposition toward a given decision* Again, it 
must^be emphasized that.jfchere is no prescribed place in a plaiining formula, 
rather the planner will have to gather the infoimation at his disposal and 
use it as his e:qE>erience, wisdom, and^ advisors indicate it should be used* 

COST-VALUE 

It is generally accepted that vor^tional program costs are greater than 
general or college preparatory program costs* Exact costs ratios will vary 
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fitaft district to distilct, and it mast 'be noted thtLt the degree to -/nidi local 
^»Dnies/are \^ support vocational^ prograios. vill vaiy* In all cases, federal 
— 'and-state vocational funds help to defray the costs of, vocational education. 
— Ada^tionalr-^rogram^c 



^ pact of 'these programs on society is not readily known, hut it would he useful 
to research their impact. - ^ 

Higher vocational program costs result largely from lower, loore favorable 
istudent - teacher ratios, greater space^ requirements, equipment and sxcpply 
'*costs* A study done TSy the Oregon Depariafi^t of Education in I97I1 identified 

specific items contributing to .excess costs as follows:- 

\ ^ 

\ Item ^ of Excess Cost 

\supervisor salaries ^. l8«2 

'^eacher Salaries inc. fixed costs ' ^' 26r7 _ 

CleriVal-salaries ^ - 3«I 

Supplies 9.0 

Travel 2.1 

Operation of iplant 11*9 

* * Maintenence of plant 21.1 

, Depreciation of instructional equipment 7#9 

' inventory 100.00 

The actual value of any school course or program must at least in part 
be judged subjectively. Follow-up surveys can help to measure program effect- 
iveness. They should be used regularly, but their validity will be directly 
related to the sampling procedures used. Should the value be based on the 
cost, or should it be based on the results of the program? If so, what are 
the desired objectives, and vjhat are the acceptable limits within which those 
objectives jmist be met? Is the main objective employment? If so what levels 
and overall rates of employment are satisfactory? To what extent is extended 
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: career eoqploratiou a proper goal of vocational programs J What about program 
enroUment? What abo\xt program completion ratios? ^ 
[ !Ihe reiBider.van readily expand jthe list of questions. !Ehe imporlbant aspect 

, of pl^Tinlng ^g 'h'^a.-h, fjipgt.jnng gnrVi ftg -hhpgp -fae asked and the answer he allowed 
^ to shape the philosophy, goal^, and ohjectives of vocational programs. They 
I are questions essential to the planning process. 

It haj heen the intent of this guide to emphasize the need for planning. 
:^;^-iiand to ppTnt out some of the factors that should he considered in planning 
vocational programs • The importance of using foimal and informal sources of 
^manpower* data can not he overemphasized; Systems such as CEPS can provide 
reasonably reliable demand pip jections for the state and:, certain administrativ 
r . districts (See Appendix C) euad Portland. Sources such as advisory cocmittees, 
major enqplpyers in an area, and newspaper help wanted pages also provide use- 
ful infonnation.' 

Manpiiower demand dat?». must he used prudently and in conjunction with other 
planning factors. The data gives ur» a good idea of future eii?>loyment needs, 
which shcruld he of concern in planning vocational programs. National, state, 
and local projections of employment opportunities should form a foundation^ 

- - — ! 

I » 

for planning to which other information should he added. However, keeping 
en5>lpyment projections in mind, we can make better program decisions. 

Costs of vocational programs are generally greater than costs of general 
or college preparatory programs. Proper program planning, however, should 
resiilt in sound, educationally defensible programs. 



liiB guide enrphasizes the in^oitance of obtaining planning input from 
vimilti^ sources* The identification of persons in decision-making positions, 
^Md- "Wbe iir5)ortahce of their planning participation and cooperation is stressed. 
/A variety of school and community considerations must be applied to planning. 
^Advisory .conmdttee input, student abilities and aspirations and those of their 
parents^^ 'and a. good under stemding of the comminity aire essential to successful 
--prbgrcun pla^^ and implementation. Eii^plpyment patterns, immigration and 
ari^ja trends, family living characteristics and other population and 
CTglQj^ent trends provide useful planning jbif ozmtign. 

Student needs must be considered, although it is difficult to measure 
liotivation. It is important to base program decisions at least in part on 
;student interest, career objectives, and vocational aspirations. If a pro- 

red^aopperatively or as a "magnet" site, the viUlngness 
of students to leave their neighborhogd school must be assessed and includsd 
in. planning, 

Dae effects of a new program on existing programs must be considered. 
Student participation will effect space, equipment, and staff utilization. 

Throughout the planning process, a variety of curriculum concerns must 
be addressed. The major decisions about ^at will be taught, the instructional 
methodology, and what will be the expected learning outcomes will be the 
subject Part Three, the curriculvim planning section of the guide. 
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' Even- "before the cfecision has heen made to offer a new vocational, pro- 
-.^^im Itoep have had to consider a irumber of carriculuni questions* 

' CChfpimation regarding possible course content will have heen assijnilated, 
/ifs^^^ value judgments will have heen indfe. , A, series, of . formal 

><rurrl'culm steps must he taken, however, at the time it has been 

^ decided to begin a new program. Similarly, the same processes might be 
fpiLIowed du rin g a periodic curriciiium review"and revision. This section 
■of iiie .planning guide will discuss the process by ^jhich appropriate vo- 
.catibnaX cc^ planned, implemented, periodically reviewed, 

^evaluated, and. revised. 

STEPS TO- CUEBICULOM PLAHNING 

The following are four general but essential steps to vocational 
course curxiculum .planning. In general they should be accomplished in 
prder, but in some cases the planner may wish to modify the sequence and 
perhaps add additional steps. Again, this stage of planning wLll noimally 
occur after a program decision has been made. (See Appendix D) 

I. IDEHTIFr COUESE GOALS and OBJECTIVES,, 

II. PLAN THE INSTEUCTIOML METHODOLOGT 

III. PLAN THE INSTHICTIOKAL DELIVERT SYSTEM 

IV. IMPLEMEN!rPROGRAM, EVALUATE, EEVIEW and REVISE 

The reader will readily note that the first step deals with the 
question of course content or generally i "What will be taught?" Items 
two and three are directed toward methodology or the system in which the 



& fih^timctiott^w that is: "How will it te taught?" The final 

f|?istg^ ""What^ were the results of the instruction?" 



14 . , " ^ ' -WHAT WILL BE TAUGHT? \ ^ 

\ V Identification ^of Coxi^ Goals and Ohjectives 

^:::r-^-:^^ should he acquired reflecting oiitccmes that 

f;' kave^^ in early planning. They should reflect emplo^ent 

?\-rnee3^ namely ^what skills should he taught, and TrtrLch curricu lum aspects 
l-:^^puid order for graduates to compete successfully for 

^^:r^^pS3]S^&ci^*_ The nature of the ccmmmity, student characteristics, school 
4- liin^- hAtlhTij and costs must also he considered. At this point an individual, 
L| .$erl^ps an. instructor, migjit plan the goals and ohjectives. A homogeneous 

I ;ccnnmittee pr interdisciplinary committee may he charged with the responsi- 

K \. ^ ' . . t. ' _ _ >.__ 

-biiity,, hut in either case, strong advisory committee input should he 
: sought. Attention should he given to existing course outlines, cluster guides 
r vtexfc hpolcs', and suggestions fixaa professional and craft organizations. 
: The course goals should he consistant with the school philosophy and 

* vocational program and school goals. Some specific topics that might he 
K addressed are: "For ^om will the course^'^he offered? What levels of 

skill training will he provided? How hroad will the exposure he? How will 
performance he measured, and to what extent will student placement he a 
; igoal?" ^ ; 

' t 

I The process should include reviewing course goals of similar existing 

}; programs. Such a review will point out areas of omission or goals idaich 
;/ ,might he related in order to receive greater emphasis. It should always 
he^rememhered that the goals should he written for a fairly specific pop- 
ulation, so their learning characteristics, environmental restrictions, and 



also reflect the alxDve mentioneU factors, Mt 
^ / Jfi^y^'i^^ be shaped hy manpower ^employment information. Information 

l/'^bou^ do on the -^J^ob is expressed in . Occupational Analyses 

efforts at the State Department of 

[^^daccrti^ . . ^| 

Oc'cTflpatiohai/Task Analyses . Occupational task analyses have been pre- 
^'^fjgit^ occupsrbional areas within Oregon. Key occupertions were 

Selected Jfj^ ^"kM.? ?l;^sters. Each had some characteristics closely 

'?^\'related ta within the cluster, and each employed a minimum 



:^6t:2tQ"j?eggle. The occupational/task analysis is defined as a list of 
?ist4tenaehts, about the duties and skills a worker must perfoim in order to 

ohoM' a P?^ job. . 

The Oregon Department ;of Education has con^kracted with workers within 
r./.the: !^^ occupations to ccnipile the task lists. TheTSrequency 

^.with^which the task is performed, whether or not it must be performed, at , 
r:% job entry or may be learned on the job, and the estimated degree of dif- 
flculty of the task is estimated and recorded, ^e tasks are then gub-» 
|/ Mtted to a panel of workers from within the occupation where they are re- 
Vv^yicrwed for stiitability, appropriateness, and accuracy. A final, revised 
I": ^ last of t&sks is then prepared fo? each of the forty-si2c occupations. 
12he^:0regqn I)epartment of Edacktion intends to ccsnplete analyses in an 
yaddLtionai s occupations T . 

I Caapetency analysis . The next step in planning the program curriculm 

wife to trianslate the tasks performed within the key or representative 
f occupatipns to specific statements about vjhat students must learn in order 
L M entiy level skill within a given cluster. ~ .The Department 



|^^f?^EMca^^ and^niade available lx>oklets of performance ob«- 



' |^ec|i^^ clusters'. Teachers are encouraged to use them, hut 



|};iiii6/'W ^ei^ own. Thisjwill. he. discussed in the methodology 

rV Perfbimhce indicators . Performance indicators identify the learner 
;^\&ehayi expected as a result of ca^etehcies having haeh taught. 

frii-P^i^qi^^ objectives are essentially the same, 

tficeRt obje(^p-es normaHy require .a statement of the^acceptable 

I *3iMts 'Criterion within which the perfoririahce will be d^nonstrated. In 
fe^tfierncase, it'4si-the coB5)etency mastery that wiH deteimLhe student 
l:vieia3^^ and performance . 

fr^r-'-] - PejriToj^ have been prepared for a variety of clusters, 

yjtoey^^^h^ catagoarized by related topics such as bearings, seals and 



Li 'gaskets ^.. 1^ and engine systemg ^ in the case of Inchistrial 

^ lifechaix^ Biese objectives might be adapted for use by an instructor, but 
f/'care should be taken to see that they will address the identified program 
;- goals and objectives, and will reflect the unique characteristics of the 
h,Iea3m such as their career objectives, learning strengths and limitations, 
r .and ctirrent attitudes and interestc. The performance objectives must also 



f , reiie the available resources • equipment, space, and instiuctor's strengths 
I and limitations. 

. Performance evaluation . Attention must be given to how performance 
Iv^ery^^ will take place and hov a person* s competency perfojj^^ce might 
f^-be- recorded. Both are essential if performance objectives are going to 
^ :f6rm the substance of vocational course instiniction. 

: After competency tasks have been identified, performance can, be monitored 
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" aLBambe^' of ways* It is in^ortant to monitor the intermediate or formative 

- :gO€Q: .attfidmiei^^ in order to facilitate progress toward -reaching terminal 
p and suinnative .goals and ohjectives. Periodic checks can he made as a task 
- : :is peffpnned for the instructor* Advanced student assistants or teaching 
V aidW: can he used to ohserve performance. A more economical use of time, 

'1 ' 

^'' tHough, W)uid prohahly see some student self -evaluation combined with 

* 

:\ periodic instructor performance checks. Some competencies might "well he 

^measured Tjy .p^^ and.pencil exercises, others might require completion of 
\}/ ah.actual task or series of tasks. 

A method for recording performiand^Tmist he employed. It. .should combine 
the qualities of siji5>ncity/ administrative efficiency, and concurrent 
' validity . The .Oregon Department of Education has developed task analysis 
( c^fficates of competency for t hree clusters, and it intends to develop 
h -"certificates for additional areas. Each is suitable for instructor ^d/or 

sibudent use. They may he easily duplicated in section or in part, and 
I - they may ssaintained hy students or hy the instructor. (See Appendix E) 
^ ' On** method is for entries to he made hy the instructor as performance 
\ cou5ietency is reached, hut for the sheets to he kept- on file injbhe class 
■ site for easy student access and review. 

' » The performance skills records are very useful guidance tools. They 
K allow the instructor >r guidance counselor and the student to identify 
; : ' points of conpem, focus on strengths, and translate the informatxon in , 
' . the document into specifics ahout possihle en^loyment, employment seeking 
\ strategies, or perhaps continued related education. A dean, final, offi- 
! cial copy of the competency skills document might he made available to 
L- graduates and those seeking en^'loynent in order for them to more siaccess- 
■ miy^present themselves as they look for work. Similarly the same document 



- .voi^ to those going on to further education, sp that their pro- 
} ist^ of courses could he hetter planned. 

" . HOW WILL IT BE 2AUGHT? 

• Plan' Instructional Methodology . A seperate topic from goals and ohjectives 
f is deteininin^ the iixstructional methpds_thatjdJL3J}e--en5)l^ A series 
l^ of de^sions inust he made ahout staff, facilities, outside resources, cost 
I constrairits,^ and scheduling restrictions. An interdisciplinary planning 

aprpi^ he taken here as^ m other steps to insure the hroadest, laost. 

^ - - . - ..^^„„^.,^ 

^^represe^ input. Reccomendations f rem the community, total faculty, 

-\ ■ " • ' \' ~ 

,an4' school, administration are in order as axe the thoughts of the techrdcal 

If ' ' ' ' . - ' „ ^ 

i^^^ei^S- on the advisory, conmittee. 7 ^ * 

L Staff s The vays courses will he taught vil3. have significant staff 

fjiapli cations. Decisions must he made ahout how to identify possihle in- 

; structor, candidates, how they might he screened, and how the final selection 

] might he made. Costs, hiring regulations, and the availahility of qualified 

; instructors will ceitainly effect staff decisions* If a currently employed 

instructor takes on the new prograji assigimient, the effect; such a move 

- has on existing prograans must he detejmined. The ahility to find an adequate 
[ /instructor will certainly effect the methodology, since the instructor 

; e^cperience, strengths and weaknesses, and interests will greatly effect 
^>Ms teaching methods, goals and ohjectives. 

: , Some kinds of courses Isnd themselves to cooperative teaching, in 

'/ which case care diould he taken to choose instructors whose styles of 

? teaching, areas of preparation, and goals for the program are con^lementary. 

- Much time and effectiveness can he lost "when two or more individuals are 



fassigied ^to^riiprk together but are unable to do so. Adequate platuiiiig time 



I ;:^ttdVctoe..lai:.tlie of instructors. .is very iinportant. 

As- needs for iiiservlce activities are identified, the necessary' sup-. 



:iK:sc!J.4n^ Teachers and. . admini stratorr may need assistance 



I r^ihCpferfon^^ program and curriculum pi anning tasks* Certainly time 

^ ^'and a proper atmo^here mist he xaade^a^^ for hi^ quality plajming 



to.. occur. . Help may also he needed in order for teadiers to effectiyely 
Xisk^ iwteriaLs Worksh^s on the use of individualized leeumin^ packets 
. Md geneiMp^ m^^ for facilitating individual iixstjsaideiiffljrdght al^o 
^- usefuli 5^ - ^ - - - - 



' Facilities . The availaliiLLty of adequately equipped facilities vill 

'f- ^influence teaching methodology. If the latest techniques of ^eel alignment 

i-'. r - - - . ' * ' ,'!*'■ 

land^haltocj^g are to he taAight in an automotive class, for example, a spin 

'L. :type.;:halancer Is needed. Similarly, teaching cun:ent.hrake repai dicills 

^ ; ^requires a brake drum lathe fp£,turiiing hrafee drums and a hrake «hoe arking 

grinder to arc the sho'e^s to. the drum. Other, less sophisticated equipment 

J , vwill not yield the same learning putcomesi 

: '* Space^ and time to allow proper instruction and use of eqiiipment, and 

- individualized leaniiDg adds should he reviewed as the instructional metho- 
dplogy is planned. Steps should he t^aken to arrange such equipment and 
"materials in ways to maximize their safe, effective useage. Learning mat- 

f- . erials placed away, ouf of sight, are seldioin used. Also, filmstrips and 

- cassetes are tmlikely to he used if the leanjer has to go to seperate, re- 
' mote„ areas of the hullding to get the equipment necessary -co use them. 

I Existing Resources . Existing resources including those in the community 

r should ;he inventoried so appropriate instructional use can he made* of them, 
llie degree to ^ch the conmiunity wiii he used for cooperative work and 
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g^iv^jUW^ It viil-CLLso "be affected by. the instractor^s readiness to 

S i'>* ' • ^ ' " ^ ' ^ ' 

; V ^^e^6ff caa^ resdurcesi^,^ the ahllity of the school to schedule appropriate 
^'.. 'liloc^'Of.'tl^ and state its. commitment to the 

; TgOip^ exposure ^ leeraiers 'tp^ coomunity vork s j.tes<> ^ 

£^Eyen iifaeh J acbehsive student participation in the ccramunity is not pos- 
k jfible^, %Q8g P^y^)^og l^ft^ instructional methodology should ;include erperi- 



l;^^esices for guest spieakefs^. deioonstratidns of equipment and skills , and maximize 



w tne. usevOf ^a^^ aaxdio^visual aids. 



Cost > Cbnstjraint s . Cost considerations sore voyeh through the curriculum 
i o^liindng They effect decision on staff , equipment", instructional 

1' . viateiidals, space, transportation, and oth^r matters • In short, the instruct 

h vtiOTcavmethodolo^ he greatly effected Ijy the availahillty of funds* 

h^^^KZ - ' ; - ^.r-i ' / 1 

"Inrsdme cases, alternatives to the most desirahle methods must he chosen 

I iiii&x funds are not available in order to secure the proper combination of 

>^^*.the:"^ab^^ A creative, experienced instructor, vho makes 

, good use of available teaching resources, can do imich to offset the problems 

- created by a lack of money. It is iinportant to realize ;Ju£t "What are the 

/ / cost coast raints, however, so appropriate planning can occur. Jhe-4netrue 

itipnai^nwsthods and objectives must be consistant with the ability tp finance 

.the: program. 

-Seiection of Materials , A key factor in the determination of instruc- 
lilbiial methodpio^ is the'* review, evaluation, and selection of materials. 
.Bllblibi^aphies of instructional aids are^^sually available. It is also pos- 
sible to interview instructors of similar programs to get their points of 
view on materials. A more, formal, comprehensive^ system , for identifying 
-~.^sirueti6a?a..aids is available for the curriculum planner, however. 
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*tt# N4tioa^ Network of Curriculum Managenent Centers provides such 
4 =««*^ce "fco- educators. The Northvestero Region Vocational Curriculum 

- iii^ageBent Center, of -which Oregon is a member, provides a publication 
'listing teacher designed and tested materials and activities^ and other 

"^^^inst?^ ideas. Many of the items ;are available fo3^ purcnase. "TeacKers 

irWiy- 'submit their ideas for publication through the Carriculum.Deyelqpmeht " ^ 

-"(^oordifiatori 6reg<m. Department* of' Ediication^ 



tQ questions- regarding curriculum materials can normally be provided* The 
yservlce is aa'atteapt to encourage teachers and administrator s,id.thin the 
IRegton- tO' Vork TOM^^ 

_A cafal^giof individualized learning materials has been developed by 
the Oregon . Department of Educ ation and is available to teachers and 
;adBdnistrators. through Diyisipn of Continuing Education Publications, P.0# 
:7Bc«r.lU9l7rPc^^ Oregon 972u7. The cataLqg lists learning modules in 
eJLeven vocational areas, booklets, Cind multi -media materials. All items 

reasonably priced, and the ^.atdLog will be "continually * revised as new 
mteilals are developed. ; ^" o • 

Materials developed throurh individual grants to teachers and curriculum 

hops shoxild be reviewed for possible use. [ 

; Plan the Delivery System . 

Before much planning caia occur, a PERT chart or some similar organiza- 
showing dates for the completion of tasks and listing individuals 
.1^0 ^ are responsible for the con5)letion of the tasks must be prepared. Course 
goals and objectives must have been written, and decision regarding instruc- 
tional methods (ie. individualized learning syatem verses group ^.aced) must 
have been made prior to beginning the program. Also, key factors such as 
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^^.persotmiidL. selection, choice of facilities, acquisition of supplies and equip- 

w^ntf '.and ;d«teiBiiixation of needed support services mast l^e conrpletear sd^s ; ~ 
I to constitute a delivery system. 

; ' .- Supplies and * Eooipment Supplies and equipment must te identified for 
vjwcJhiuae. :ln. some, cases, advisory committee input vill te needed. In seme 
-casMrthVpu^ ^ids on itemsi Strict^ 

I fattention. should "be given to the implementation-time Jine in order to com- 
r« plete these steps properly- arid as .needed;; 

^ . facilities > It vould l?e dasirahle for the instructor to he hired in 
i^^; tl2i« for him to participate in. part of the planning process. — Instructor 
V^d^jiwlt^^^ the teaching schedule, rqom assignment,, and other such ;natters 

iic^d-he help^ It would insure greater acceptance of the decisions on 
i the-p &rfc of the instructor, ,and result in a smoother, more prohlem-free 
lnpl«nentation. . _ 

Support Services . A variety of support ^services must he identified, 
plaDned^^ and integrated into the delivery system. Transportation needs 
must he identified. Community agencies that will he used for work ohserva- 
tion, work experience, and cooperative work experience sites must he named 
as 45hruld those individu^s.or agencies will have pesponsihilitieB for 
; coordinating and delivering the services. If placement and pre-employment 
r ^preparation are among the pro gram g oals, then those responsihilities must 
] "be clearly assigned to the proper personnel. 

A variety of guidance services might he identified, and a clear 
distrihution of lahor might he estahlished between course instructors and 
guidance counselors. Many opportunities exist for cooperation in the 
delivery of guidance services. The counselor, working in the instructional 
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|. /site: or in the cofunseling center, might play a major role in dispersing 
occupational, information, planning educational programs that are consistant 

vith career objectives, counsel with students on a veiriety affective con- 

♦1- * — 

.cerns> administer tests and review test 'festaits, and^he a majorjfacrbor in 
the administrative -management of ^the students career progression. 

The delivefy of guidance services will vary from school to school. 
It win largely he a function of the guidance personnel available, how they 

r aee vtheir role and how they are seen by their colleagues, the worldlng re- 
lationship established, the administrative expectations of their role, and 

^> the degree to which adequate planning and task identification has occured. 

: ^ RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 

] -Begin the Program . 

The Implementation ^of a vocational program is the first step in a 

process that will see the .coii5)lete implementation of a delivery system, 
I continued advisory committee input, student follow-up, and program or course 

review and possible revision. It is at this stage that the program planning 
- process and/or the curriculum planning process might agaiii be applied in 
: the form of a program or course review. Ongoing evaluation and revision 

is suggested as the way to insure highest program quality and the surest 
^ , means of attaining program goals and objectives. 

; Student Enrollment , The nature of the vocational program and the 

learning characteristics of the students will determine student selection 
procedures. If some kind of screening is deemed necessary, criterion will 
have to be established. Such pre-entry requirements as having successfully 
completed introductory courses, being in a particular grade,; or showing com- 

^ petehcy in basic subjects such as mathematics are examples. Some instruc- 



tors aay vish to see evidence of appropriate aptitudes as measaxred by 
tfitandardized tests, but in such cases, adequate testing support services 
:nust be available* 

Whatever the pre-entry requirements, they should reflect a reason; they 
•should never be arbitrarily estabL'^ shed without educational purpose • Care 
^ould be taken to make ali pre-entry requirements known to students, there- 
fore coursd entry requirements must be known by all personnel who teach 
and advise students. The process for requesting enrollment must be clearly 
stated, and the actual enrollment procedures en^loyed by the school might 
be applied* Special attention. might be needed for students participating 
in cooperative programs in order to enhotnce their successful adjustment* 
Adequate, readily available infoimation, clear administrative procedures, 
and, an pppdrtuiiity to receive guidaiice eu:e~es'SreiitralT~ Eac^^ requires staff 
^preparation and task assignment* 

Implement AH Aspects of Program-Review/Revise * Course review and 
revision should be ongoing • Instructional goals should be formative 
(intermediate) and summative (terminal) and svifficiently related so as to 
provide check points of student progress toward end of course objectives* 

utriety-of-methods might be employed^ to measure „studeat--perf oimance^ 

Paper and pencil tests, actual student performance of tasks, student ex- 
plaination or description of a process might all be employed. 

Chemges in curriculum content or methodology should be made as they 
are indicated by student performance, class attitude, instructor judgment, 
or other needs that might have become apparent* 

External Input * Two types of external input should be ongoing. The 
^advisory committee should be actively maintained,' and a workable system 



^dicwld be erapIoyedW secure feedback from graduates . 

^The^prpgram advisory cpmmittee should be made up of indLvi^als t!&io 
>are laworledgeable about the vocational cluster, sensitive to the nature of 
the studaits, school, and community, and willing and able to work actively 
and coq?eratively with the instructors involved with the program. Meetings ^ 
sfiould;^^^^ held in the site of ins-^^ructiqn when possible. Their 

-suggestions on all aspects of the .program should be welcomed, accepted, and^ 
applied wb«i possible i Care should be taken to keep the committee ap- 
pry.sed of the Impact of their efTort s • i 
* Considerable valuable information'' can be gained from student follow-up 
surveys The survey done annually through the Oregon Department of Education 
•provides useful data regarding eOucaTsipnal, employment, and mobility 
characteristics of graduates. IndLvidaai" schools, and in the case of 
^Eoirfeland^ specific Areas, have administered follow-up surveys which examine 
-their more specific populations in greater detail. The vocational pro- 
-graza.planner can gleen much useful information from both kinds of .s^orveys. 
A i»ore restrictive and intensive survey of vocational program graduates 
xmist occur, though, to provide, needed data for program^review. 

A number of. surveying techniques are available>-to^gain,.follow-up 
-ihfoimtion from program graduates. It is recommended that the course in- 
structor take an active part in determining the questionnaire items and 
if possible to take part, in the actual survey. Guidance counselors, school 
administratois, or perhaps aides specially trained for surveying dould also 
be involved in the follow-up process. 

The size of the group to be surveyed, the geographical distribution 
of the population, accuracy of names, addresses, and telephone numbers will 



:<^>:aJyt>'h^ the method that will .be used* Telephone interviews, 

T^ripTed^isi^ for progi^aia graduates, and surveys sent to the employers 
S^^p£l^l»d^^ all have merit, ©ley might also used simutaneously. Re- 

;-^pnsibil^^ for these procedures should he identified in the program 
: v ^evaluation qlfjectives. 

Specific saii5>ling techniques will determine whether the entire pop- , 
'^^4atiqh 6 program graduates will need to he sanipled or if sainpling of 'the 
:^totad .g2^^ will he satisfactory. The instructor, along with advisory 
* c5mmiitee and school administration recommendations will have established 
: .the time frame for graduates. The intervals at ^ch program graduates 
-will -be surveyed should also be clearly stated in the program evaluation 
objectives. 

Care should be taken to request available evaluation support' services 
when needed and to observe all school district regulations regarding the 
use of surveys. 

The Secondary Education Report of Vocation al Enrollme nt (SEatVE) provid( 

data on vocational program con^jletions, attrition, and a description of 
the population enrolled in specific program. It provir«.es useful general 
information, and can also be used to identify problem areas that need 
closer" examination. For example, if alarming attrition is noted, the 
instructor or building administrator might want to interview" or "survey 
those leaving the program to gain information which might be used to 
correct the situation. _ , _ 

SUMMART 

At the point in '\:ime it has been decided to begin (or continue) a 
vocational program, a series of curriculum planning procedures must be 



Ik^lA.ed,*. A number of. planning factors might be identified, but this planning 
{tifl.de -has: suggested that they might be grouped under four general headings : 

li Identify the Course Goals and Objectives 

' jj, p^^jy^ ^Yie Instruction Methodology * . 

• III. Plain the Delivery System 

ly. Inoplement the Program, Evaluate,- Reviev, and Revise 

The preparation of adequate course goals and objectives mi^t be 
facilitated by reviewing goals and objectives of similar programs. They 
dioixid be heavily based on the task analysis method vhich has provided lists 
of iibrker tasks which are common to certain occupational areas within v6- 
cational clusters. After carefully considering the uniqua needs of the 
'learner population, the tasks should be translated into specific learner 
con^etencies and clear performance criteria. 

Methods of instruction must be plarmed in view of the desired out- 
c<ineg^-GQst .constraints, .availability of i nstructional staff s the time, 
space, equipment, and resource restrictions within the instructional setting. 
Although these factors will vary in terms of their importance in methods 
planning, it is believed none of them can be disregarded. 

Decisions need to be made regarding a system for delivery. Timelines 
'i must be observed in interviewing and selecting personnel, determining 
facilities, purdiasing supplies and equipment, and identifying needed 
support services. It is particularly important to assign the support tasks 
at sudi a time and in such a way as to allow for cooperative planning and 
staff development activities. 

Program implrjnentation can begin -vrtien the above mentioned planning 



^>^t|[t|tps^ haye:,been ccanpleted. Attention must be paid to student information 
:jmd^gidLto and workable administrative procedures of registration must 



CTpITqyejfc Continued advisory committee support must be stressed as 



::;^>inxst to secure feedback information from program graduates. 

r>' '^It was stressed that program and course review and revision should be 
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APPENDIX A 
PLANNING FOEM 




I. DEFINE THE PROBLEM: Shoiild we (begin^ revise, end), a program in Health Oooupationa? 
11. ; GATHER: ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: ' 

What do ve need to know: How do we get the infoxmation? 



1. What is the demand for wovlcera 
in HO? 



2. What ia the current 

aoqildbility of BO worker a? f- 



3. Hod j)ill the new HO program 

effect exiating achool progxKpna? 



4. What ia the degree of atudent 
inter eat in HO? 



5. What are the oamunity attitudes 
totxa*d a new HO program? 



6. What will be the coats of a 
HO program? 



1.1 CPPS 

1.2 CIS 

1.3 Profeaaional aaaociations 

1 . 4 Bjtcreau, of Labor (statistica 

1.5 Current empU>yer hiinng pracUcea- 

2.1 .SERVE Report ^ 

2.2 ECC . V . 

2. 3 State and locals unemployment figurea 

2.4 national imemployment figures 

3.1 Estimate staffs space^ and 
^ equipment requirements. 

3.2 Estimate potentiqi enrollment. 

3.3 Compare estimates to reaulta 
of programs tried elsewhere 

4.1 Aaae^a atudsnt needs 

4.2 Review student career planning 
records 

4.3 Examine student forecasts • 

4. 4 Survey graduates 

5.1 Survey oonmmity members 
5/2 Obtain adoisory committee input 
^5.3^--^ther^various^data^hat^will — 
describe the conrnunities values^ 
aspirations J and attitudes 
toward similar programs 

6.1 Estimate start^-up co&ta 

6.2 ^Eatimate program opperational coats 

6. 3 Compare estimtes to actual 
costs of similar programs 

6.4 Identify available resources ^ ^ 

6. 5 List possible funding sources 



in. OBTAIN AND EyAMIATE IHFOBMATIOW ; . 

1^11 Annml ^xpcftt^iQn qnd x;ffj0smnen^ for Oregon « iszo. Fop DistHot II « 697. 228 Additional odnh 

piBtiona madad annmlty in Portland. ' / 

l.Si GenaxKit modwata grotith^ eapepially in atatua profaaaiona in rural araaa. Soma aurplua of £IWf 6i 
nuraaa ctidaa^ wid ordarliaa^ i 

.l.Sl\ Ho daj^nitiva information 0^ 

i.4l\ Good oppprtunitiaa^ aapaaially in entry laval. 

1.61 Ptaoanmtt opportunitiaa are good. 

2.11 119 oomplationa in:i97S in Portland. 

2.21 1672 oomplationa in Dragon in 1974^ moat in nuraing^ dental aaaiat.^ and medioal emergenay taah. 
2.51^2.41 little tihenployment in health aaraera. 

3.11 All raquiremanta will he met through exiating raaouraaa. - 
S.21 Pt^Jaoted an^llmeht will juatify one PTE. | 
^ 3. Sly All input fdatora oompara faoorcible with auoaaaafut prqgramaLin^Pgrtland. 

4.11 Eatimated 10 intereatad atudenta par opening. 

4.21 Career exploration raoorda ehow Mgh ^teraat in-BO among atudenta. v . 

4.31 Long^ranga foraoaata ahowiKigh interact in BO. 

4.41 Gvaduatea enjoy favorable plaoement ^ acme' diaaatiafaation tdth enployment level, however. 

£•11 Gomumity atq>porta preparation for Job-^entry employment. 
6.21 Adviaory oomittee reoommenda BO program. 

5.31 Attitude aurvey indioatea the^ propoaed program ia oonaiatant with oomunity valuea and aapirationa. 
6.11 $5^000 equipnent and auppliea plus PTE ggata. 

6.21 $2^000.plua PTE aoata. . , ' ' . 

6.31 Eatimatea are taken from aimilar program. — 

6.41 Some equipment ia available through adviaory oonrdttee oontaota. 

6.61 PCO 

IV. IDENTIFY ALTERNATIVES OR OPTIONS BASED ON INTOBMATIQN : 
1* Start new BO program. 

2. Do not change BO offeringa in the Hatriot at thia time. 

•3. Modify exLaiing BO progrma to cBooept cooperative etM^anti.™ " ^ — ^^^^ ^'"^""^^ 

4. Plan a HO ^^gnet^^ to draw enrollment from entire Diatriot. 

V. EVALUATE OPTIONS AND DECIDE : 
Add new BO program. 

VI. IMPLEMENT DECISION ; 

Plan ourrioulm - begin program. ^ 
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VOCATIONAL ENROELMENT, COMPLETIONS 
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PCRTLAND HJBLIC SCHOOLS HICH ,SCHOOL VOCATIONAir.ENROIirMENT AND CCMPIiTPIONS 



PROGRAM 



ENROLLMENT 



COMPLETIONS 



Average i^muol 
"Prgi. Expansion 
and Replacement 
(District Two) 



Portland* s 
Share (39?&) 



Average 
Excess 
or ^Shortage 
-of-Preparations- 



Agriculture 
Marketing 



Health Services 

Food Services 
--Accountihgr-- 

Clert.ceJ. 

Secretarial 
^^techanical 

Construction 
, Electronics 

MetaLs 

Child Care 

Clothing 

Institutional & Home 

. ^ Meinagement 
Drafting 
Graiphic Arts 
Service Occupations 
Forest Products 
Total 



"129 
214-7 
k31 
223 
73h 
2288 
560 
766 
367 
308 
372 
163 
33 
16 

25 
170 
388 

TL 

7297 



107 
201 
371 
157 
516 

1977 
509 

e2k 

3h9 
26k 
322 
132 

27 
18 

25 
lk6 
336 

70 



128 


50 


+57 


1QQ2 


777 
III 


-576 




•507 


-.226 


11<X) 


k6k 


-307 


7I46 


291 


+225 


1719 


670 


+1307 


662 


258 


+251 


686 • 


286 


+356 


729 


28k " 


+65 


530 


207 


+57 


793 


288 




72 


28 


+IOU 


299 


117 


-90 


805 


' . 31k . 


-296 


"96 


37 


+12 


171 


67 


+79 


1I407 


5»*9 


^ -213 


203 


79 


. -9 
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, - ORGANIZATION OF OCCUPATIONS 

3500 OCCUPATIONS 



1. CLUSTER CODE (I8), FOR USE AT EXPLORATORy AND PREPARATION LEVEL, 

e.g., 10, ELECTRICm-ELECTRONICS 



J 

2. WORKER TRAIT GROUP FOR USE AT THE AWARENESS AND EXPLORATORY LEVEL, 

e.g., U8I, MERCHANDISING 



FOR USE AT THE SPECIALIZATION LEVEL 
e.g., 17.150300, RADIO AND TELEVISION 



k. DOT NUMBER e.g., 720281010, RADIO REPAIRMAF"" 



^ 3. USOE CODE 



5. JOB TITLE (DOT) 



e.g., RADIO REPAIRMAN 



MANPOWER SUPPLY DATA 



OBEGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


HIGH 
SC3I0OL 
-DATA 


ADULT ED. 
DATA 


COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 

DATA 







EDUCATIONAL COORDINATING 


C(»MISSION 




PROPRIETARY 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL 


DATA 


DATA 



vn 



COMPLETIONS 





CAREER PROGRAM 
PLANNING SYSTEM 



DATA BANK 
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vn 
vn 



MANPOWER DEMAND DATA 



I. 



vn 

ON 



"SOURCE ' 



STATE 

EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 



PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 



CENSUS 
DATA 



SPECIAL 
SURVEYS 




ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE 

REVIEW 




TYPES 



STATE DATA 



PAST mPLOYMENT 
PRESENT EMPLOYMENT ^ 
FUTURE EMPLOYMENT 
lUTURE DEMAND . 



LOCAL DISTRICT DATA 



PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 
FUTURE DEMAND 
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CAEEER PBOGEAM FLAMING SYSTEM 
(CEPS) 

— -" User-Request-Sheet J.. \ , 



- .USER ;33)l!!NTli?lCATION 
^Name^ Title & Address 



Bate Requested 



.;User dassification 

(2) 
(-3) 



Date^ Required 



State administration , ^ 

LocaX administrator (Central dffice) 
iiocal administrator (institution) 



, ^^1, X^*-)— -Vocational teacher-^ 



- TXEE OF REQUEST 
Purpose^ 



Level 



(1:).= 

1(2) 

(3) 



Disljrict Program Planning 
Institution Program Planning 

Counseling — ^ \ ' 

Others "specity _^ 



(5) 

(6)! 
(7) 
(8) 



^Non-vocational teacher 
iQounselor 
Student 

Other, specify 



(1) Awareness (K-6) 

(2) Exploratory. (7-10)' 

(3) - Preparation Xll-12). 
{hy Specializati on . 



Coonents 



^DATA: SEARCH.PARAMETERS . 4 . . . / 

iv .state Manpower DeTnand Data 

a) J Is:_sta^ manpower demand data required - NO YES _ 

il z M) rWfiat^ l^eG of data are required - past engployment 



ment need for the se?>rch - NO 



current employment 
~fuS5TF''^ilo3mierit 
future occupational exf^ansion + ^ 
replacement needs 



YES, specify minimum 



-^^Fcr Office -Use Only 



-2^ — Loca l- 'Mstnpower-Bemand Data 

a) *~ Is local manpower demand data—requested - NO YES, specify administrative 

district #*s ^ 

b) Do you wish to specify a minimum siza^^of^ the six year expansion and replacement 
need for the seaj^ch - NO YES, specify TnlnlTm^m , 



0 



For Office Use Only 
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a) Is inaxipower supply data required - NO 
'^H) MiaV types of supply data do you want 



High School (HS) 
Community. College (CCOL) 
Apprenticeship (flPPR) 



YES 



Private School (PEIV) 
University (UNIV) 




k. Occupations ' . 

Check the methods hy vhich you wish to search for occupations and' the specific 
type within the methods selected ^ 



a) 



Cluster Group 

'"(1)^ Agriculture 

^ (2) Marketing 

(3) Health 

■ (k) Food Service 

(5) Accounting 

(6) Clerical 



Workerrtrait Group 

(See DOT for clarificaliion) 



(7) Secretarial 

(8) Mechanics 

(9) Construction 

(10) ELec/Electronics 

(11) Metals 

(12) Child Care 



(13) Clothing- 
(ik) Home Mgt. 
(15 1 Drafting; . 

(16) Graphic 

(17) Service 

(18) Forestry 



c) 



U*S.O.E. Code 



d) 



D.O.T. Number 



Job Titles - 



CLUSTER , , , 




WEG , , > 




USOE 




DOT , , s 




ALPHA -5,5 




For Office Use Only 
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APPENDIX D 
STEPS TO PROGRAM 
AND CURRICULUM 
PLANNING 
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PR 0 6.R-AJvl....R=L A N^Ni N 6' D E C I S 10 NS 



o 

(/> 
IrH 
O 
UJ 
O 

CD 



a. 



ZD 
O 



PROGRAM 
DECISION 



Review 

Hanpower 

Demand 



Prepare 
Course Goals 
and Obi. 



Survey- 
Existing 
Programs 



Plan 

Instructional 



Review Cost 
Constraints 



Plan Delivery 
System 



Select 
Personnel 



Review 

Commiinity 

Characteristics 



Review Task 
* Analysis 
Data 



Review 
Staff 

Considerations 



Review 
School 
Limitations 



State E3q)ect, 

Learner 

Cqngetencies 



Examine Time, 
-Space, Equip. 
Restrictions 



Review 

Student 

Needs 



Establish 

Perfonnance 

Criteria 



Review 

Existing 

Resources 



Determine 
Facilities 



Order 
Supplies 



Purchase 
Equipment 



Examine 

Costs/ 

Benefits 



Re\riew 

Learner 

Needs 



Evaluate and 

Select 

Materials 



7 



Plan/ 

Coordinate 
Support Serv; 



O 



Begin 
Pit)gram 



Enroll 
Students 



Utilize All 
Aspects of 
Del. System 



Continue 
Advisory 
Comm. Input 



Survey 
Graduates 



Review, Revise 
Curriculum 
As Needed 
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APPENDIX E 
SAMPLE TASK AKALYSIS 
CEREIFICAIE OF CQMPETEKCy 
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- BASIC CO NCEP TS 

AND 
RELATED SKILLS 



ON 

CO 



ERIC 



Cmi calculau •lectrical circtiircharacUrtstics involving: 

Ohm'i law 
'.T-r Watt's law 

series reiiMive circuits^ " 

parallel resistive circuits 

KifChoff's law 

— sine wave values 
trans formers 
inductance 
capacitance 

— resonance 
inductive reactance 
capacitive reactance 



Can demonstrate knowledge of: 

electron theory 

voltage, current & resistance ^ 
conductors, insulators & semi-conductors 
magnets 
magnetic fields 
Ac terminology 
voltaic cells 
- primary and storage cells 
DC generators 
alternators 
DC motors 
AC motors 

synchro & servo systems 
muUipie contact switches 
motofcontrols ^" ^ 

diodes 
transistors 
— . tulws 

amplification 
oscillators 

Can properly use: ^ 

scientific no tution 
— • !!'^?y!iioii!}yL[!pj]cat]p & division 

slide rule for finding squares 8t square roots 

slide iiiiti for finding reciprocals 

electronic calculator 
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CERTIFICATE of COMPETENCY 



TASK ANALYSIS 



ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS 
VOCATIONAL SKILLS 
RECORD 




STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

942 LANCASTER ORIVE.NE. 
SAIEM. OREGON 97310 

DR. VEENE DUNCAN 

SUPERINT£NOENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



developed in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education 
Division of Community Colleges and Career Education 



r 



SCHOpUYEABiS) 



INSTRUCTOR 



0- 




SYMBOLS, COMMUNICATIONS, 
and TECHNICAL LITERATURE 



0\ 



Can properly: 

— keep time, material, cost records 

— make and use schematic diagrams & layouts 
' interpret basic symbols 

use color coijes 

— use pa/ts catalogs for ordering^ 
— use OQ tii|>ment instruction manuals 




ELECTROMECHANICAL 
CONSTRUCTION, INSTALLATION 
MAINTENANCE and REPAIR 



read a graph 
plot rectangular coordinate graphs 
plot logarithmic and polar graphs 
work well with others 
write reports cteariy and legit>ly 
follow blueprints 
interpret nameplate data 

make and use block diagrams 

identify eieclrtcafmaterials 

identify electronic components 



pamonstratM proper d(ilU in: 

— etectricainnechanical safety 

— soldering 

— conventional drill press operation 
use of special electrical tools 

— wire selection for respective applications 
fundamentals of troutde shooting 

— electrical trouble shooting 

— mechanical troubleshooting 

— refrigeration trouble shooting 

— refrigeration mechanical repair 
— * heating system analysis 

— chdssi* construction 
. electronic wiring 

— component mounting 
printed circuit etching & design 
installing electrical cable and conduit 
makirig electrical splices and connections 



TEST EQUIPMENT 

Can properly: 
T... 7ead rrwters 

convert meter functions 
use volt-ohm-ammeter 
use powersupplies — - 
uSL* vacuum tube voltmeters 
use AF & RF sio»«ol generators 

— - ' use generaLpufpose oscilloscopes 
use digital voltmeturs^ 
testTubes 

— - ' test transistors 

test capacitors ~* 



OA 
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Of itcria which dclorminu an'acceplable level are too detailed lo he 
indii^l in this re(iOit||( you are intcrc^d in this(ietait^ntact the schorj^ircctty. 



